This booklet is intended for new employees of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority, students, visitors, and anyone who 

is interested in planning and urban redevelopment in the City of 
Boston. It is an attempt to describe the workings of the BRA in 
terms that are understandable and useful to many ages and levels 
of interest, and to give a general but comprehensive picture of 
the BRA’s responsibilities and functions. 


Obviously, a single publication of this sort cannot hope to answer 
specific questions or examine its subject in great detail. Many 
books and articles have been written about various aspects of 
renewal and planning in Boston, however, and the BRA’s Public 
Information Office, Library, and Mapping Department are also 
valuable sources of written and visual materials as well as helpful 
suggestions. 


We hope that this Fact Book will serve to explain, clarify, and 
increase understanding of the BRA’s role in helping to shape the 
future of Boston. 


Robert T. Kenney, Director 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2025 with funding from 
Boston Public Library 
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BRA HISTORY 


The Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) has sole 
responsibility for urban renewal and planning activities in 
the City of Boston. The BRA was established in August 1957 
at the request of the Mayor and City Council and carries out 
urban renewal programs in accordance with Chapter 121B of 
the Massachusetts General Laws.’ It received its certificate 
of organization from the Secretary of the Commonwealth on 
October 4, 1957. (From 1949 to 1957, urban renewal activ- 
ities were carried on by the Boston Housing Authority.) 

The planning function was assumed in 1960 when the City 
Planning Board was abolished aiid its staff transferred to the 
BRA, under Chapter 652, Acts of 1960 (M.G.L. Ch. 121A).? 
The functions, duties and responsibilities for general city 
planning and development were thus combined in one agency. 

Under the provisions of the National Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, the Federal Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is authorized to enter into contracts 
with local redevelopment authorities which are duly em- 
powered by state law, such as the BRA, to finance slum 
clearance, urban renewal, open space, urban beautification 
and other programs designed to prevent the spread of urban 
blight through rehabilitation and conservation measures, and 
to improve the quality of the urban environment.’ 

Chapter 121B of the General Laws also provides authority 
for local communities to carry out urban renewal without 
Federal aid. 


The original legislation was actually Chapter 121, as amended by Chapter 150, 
Acts of 1957. Chapter 121 and its numerous amendments was recodified in 1969 
as Chapter 127B. 


2 Chapter 121A was not part of the recodification. 


3For a compilation of Federal legislation, see Basic Laws and Authorities on 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment, revised annually for the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and available from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. for $4.50. 


THE BRA BOARD 


The Boston Redevelopment Authority is a semi-autono- 
mous body consisting of five board members. Four members 
are appointed by the Mayor, with City Council approval, and 
one is appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts. Board 
members serve staggered five-year terms, with one member’s 
term expiring each year over a five-year cycle. The terms of 
appointment do not coincide with the terms of the Mayor 
(four years) or the Governor (four years). Board members are 
not required by statute to be representative of any particular 
interest groups, unlike the old City Planning Board, although 
unions have traditionally been represented. 

The BRA Board has the power to appoint a Director (called 
Development Administrator until 1968), who is traditionally 
nominated by the Mayor, to be in charge of BRA planning 
and development staff and programs. The Board may also 
appoint supporting staff as it sees fit. 

The Board meets bi-weekly to discuss and vote on an 
agenda prepared by the Director for their consideration. All 
activities of the BRA must have Board approval. 


THE URBAN RENEWAL PROCESS 


The most common form of urban renewal under the 1949 
National Housing Act has been that in which the local gov- 
ernment provides one-third of the net cost of undertaking 
a project and the Federal government, through HUD, provides 
the other two-thirds. In Massachusetts, the local share is split 
between the state and municipality, making Boston's share 
ultimately one-sixth of the total. The city’s share usually 
takes the form of public improvements. 

As of September 1972 the BRA had _ received com- 
mitments for Federal and local funds for the Boylston-Essex, 
Campus High School, Charlestown, Fenway, Government 
Center, New York Streets, North Harvard Street, St. Botolph 
Street, School-Franklin, South Cove, South End, South 
Station, Washington Park, Waterfront-Faneuil Hall, and West 
End renewal projects, and the Sumner Street Neighborhood 
Development Program in East Boston. These 16 projects 
encompass some 2/00 acres of the city. 


4New York Streets was completed in 1965. All other projects are in execution. 


All of these projects have been planned and put into exe- 
cution in generally the same manner: 

First, the BRA surveys an area presumed to be substandard 
and presents its findings to the City Council and Mayor, who 
make a determination whether further planning should be 
undertaken. If the decision is affirmative, an urban renewal 
plan is drawn up. These survey and planning activities are 
financed in part by HUD. 

When the plan is ready, public hearings must be held and 
approval of the plan given by the Mayor and City Council. 
Approval must then be received from the state Department 
of Community Affairs and HUD’s Renewal Assistance Ad- 
ministration (RAA), which administers the urban renewal 
program from the national level. 

When HUD approval has been received, a loan and grant 
contract is signed between HUD and the BRA (the City 
Council having already approved expenditure of city funds 
for the local share), and the BRA can then sell urban renewal 
notes to raise the money necessary for execution of the pro- 
ject. (HUD guarantees future repayment of the notes, rather 
than give funds to the BRA outright. At a point near project 
completion, HUD pays the BRA and the notes are retired). 


Using this money the BRA then acquires properties for 
redevelopment or rehabilitation — either through negotiation 
or eminent domain, if necessary. Subject to HUD and state 
approval, acquisition may start before the project’s urban 
renewal plan has been approved, using an Early Land Ac- 
quisition Loan from HUD. The BRA provides relocation 
assistance and payments to families and businesses displaced 
by renewal activities using HUD grants designated for reloca- 
tion. Demolition and site preparation on redevelopment par- 
cels are carried out after land acquisition and relocation have 
been completed. 


The BRA solicits public and private redevelopers for pro- 
jects in a renewal area. While acquisition, relocation and site 
preparation are being carried out, the BRA works with the 
selected developers on proposals for individual disposition 
parcels. BRA staff reviews proposals to ensure their con- 
formance with the area’s urban renewal plan and with the 


specific requirements for development of the parcel, as out- 
lined in the ‘developer's kit.’’ In the case of residential devel- 
opment, the redeveloper is also given assistance in meeting 
the Federal Housing Administration’s requirements for fi- 
nancing eligibility. 

After all necessary approvals have been received, the BRA 
gives “‘final designation’ to the redeveloper and sells him 
the land parcels on which he then undertakes the planned 
construction or rehabilitation. The sales price of the land is 
lower than the price paid by the BRA for acquisition; this 
"write-down, absorbed by the Federal funds, increases the 
economic feasibility of the development and enables the 
developer to charge lower rents for housing built on the land. 

Capital improvements — street repairs and realignments, 
new street lights and sewers — and new public facilities such 
as schools, libraries and police stations, are also important 
aspects of renewal. The BRA coordinates this construction 
with city departments such as Public Facilities, Public Works, 
and the Parks and Recreation Department. 

As the city's designated renewal agency, the BRA also 
makes applications to HUD for urban renewal funds for 
projects within Boston's Model Cities area, although Model 
Cities staff will oversee execution of the projects. 


RENEWAL PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 


Each urban renewal project is administered by a project 
director who, in conjunction with other BRA staff such as the 
project architect, project engineer, and residential develop- 
ment staff, oversees implementation of the urban renewal 
plan, coordinating residential and commercial redevelopment 
with the project improvements (utility and street work, for 
example) that are also part of the renewal program. As the 
primary BRA liaison with community groups and other 
interests groups within the renewal project, the project direc- 
tor helps resolve the various and sometimes conflicting goals 
of these groups and frequently acts as an advocate for his 
project area within the BRA as well. 

The project director and his administrative staff usually 
work from an office in a BRA-owned building in the renewal 
project termed the “‘site office.’’ Also located in the site 


office are the Family and Business Relocation staff members 
assigned to the project, as well as Property Management and 
Rehabilitation personnel. The site office thus provides a 
“mini” BRA to which project area residents have convenient 
access if they need information or assistance. 


NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Recent changes in Federal renewal policy have resulted in 
an emphasis on smaller scale renewal projects than most of 
those listed above. Called Neighborhood Development Pro- 
grams (NDP), they are considerably more limited in scope 
than the earlier projects initiated in the 1960's. NDP applica- 
tions are reviewed and funded on an annual rather than start- 
to-finish basis. 

Boston's first NDP is the Sumner Street NDP in East Bos- 
ton. The initial phase of the project will provide land for 
construction of 300 units of public housing for families and 
senior citizens. NDP proposals for other sections of the city 
are also being planned, as well as the second stage of the 
Sumner Street development. 


121A DEVELOPMENTS 


Chapter 652 of the Acts of 1960 gives the BRA the power 
to approve applications for the formation of nonprofit, lim- 
ited dividend or cooperative entities under Chapter 121A, 
Section 13 of the Massachusetts General Laws for the purpose 
of redevelopment within the city. Following a public hearing, 
BRA staff review, and BRA Board approval, the application 
goes to the Mayor for final approval. 

A 121A development may be built within or outside a 
Federally funded urban renewal area, and it may be residen- 
tial or non-residential in use. Because a 121A corporation 
meets the Federal requirements regarding developers of low 
and moderate income housing under programs such as Sec- 
tions 221 (d) (3) and 236, a number of community housing 
developers in the renewal projects have incorporated under 
Chapter 121A. Starting with the Prudential Center, several 
office and commercial developments have been built under 
Chapter 121A as well. 


The purpose of Chapter 121A is to ensure stable taxes 
on a development, thereby encouraging construction in a 
city burdened by a discouraging property tax rate while 
computing a building’s value — and the money it owes to the 
city — on the basis of its true worth: its ability to produce 
revenue. Although Chapter 121A limits the dividends of the 
corporation to six percent of the corporation stock’s par 
value, it provides for 40 years’ exemption from taxation on 
real and personal property. Instead, the corporation pays an 
excise tax to the city of five percent of gross income, the rate 
of $10 per $1000 of assessed valuation, and whatever addi- 
tional payments are agreed upon by the corporation and 
the city assessor. 


PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


As the city’s planning agency, the BRA Is responsible for 
city-wide comprehensive planning, neighborhood planning, 
urban renewal planning, transportation planning, historic pres- 
ervation planning, and zoning. 

The Planning Department has undertaken city-wide studies 
of housing, open space and recreation, industrial develop- 
ment, and institutional expansion, as well as broad trans- 
portation policy as it relates to land use and community 
development. In cooperation with other BRA departments, 
the staff is preparing studies relating to the new General Plan 
for Boston that the Authority recently began. In _ this 
connection, the major focus of the coming year will be a 
study of the city's housing supply, needs, and ways of 
meeting future demand. The study Is being undertaken with 
the assistance of a grant from HUD under the Comprehensive 
Planning Assistant (so-called "701") Program. 

The District Planning Program is designed to provide plan- 
ning services to Boston’s neighborhoods by developing, with 
extensive community participation, a comprehensive planning 
program for each of the fifteen planning districts, which are 
divided along traditional neighborhood boundaries. A district 
planner assigned to each district serves as a resource person 
to neighborhood groups, making available technical assistance 
when it is requested. All sections of the city have received 


planning assistance from the program, with major efforts to 
date in East Boston, Dorchester, Mattapan-Franklin, and 
Allston-Brighton. 

Planning activities in most urban renewal projects now in 
execution have been completed, but the Planning Department 
provides assistance to other BRA staffs and community 
groups as required. 

The Transportation Planning section carries out planning 
studies pertaining to traffic, parking, public transportation 
and inter-city transportation issues. Staff activities include 
participation in the Boston Transportation Planning Review, 
formulation of state and Federally funded TOPICS programs, 
and work with the MBTA to improve the quality of public 
transportation in the city. In addition, Transportation Plan- 
ning provides technical assistance to the city’s Traffic and 
Parking Department. 

Under a HUD grant, the Historic Preservation staff is de- 
veloping a comprehensive program for the preservation of 
historic buildings, landmarks and areas in the city. 

The primary function of the Zoning staff is to prepare and 
review amendments to the Zoning Code and Zoning Maps 
for consideration by the Zoning Commission, and to review 
and make recommendations on petitions for conditional use 
permits, variances and exceptions to the Code that go before 
the Board of Appeal. (The BRA Board must vote approval 
of staff recommendations before they are forwarded to either 
group.) In addition, the Zoning staff coordinates BRA activ- 
ities pertaining to Planned Development Areas (PDA), a spe- 
cial zoning designation available to developments of one acre 
or larger. 


RESEARCH 


A major adjunct to the BRA’s planning capabilities is the 
Research Department, established several years ago to eval- 
uate the economic impact of urban renewal on the city and 
to formulate programs of action for the future. The early 
focus centered on information useful for planning, including 
studies on population and income, the city’s expanding econ- 
omy, and property values before and after renewal in several 
project areas, plus analyses of data from the 1970 Federal 


Census of Population and Housing. Information management 
systems have been established for the development and re- 
habilitation activities of the BRA. Strategies are now being 
formulated for fiscal planning, housing and community de- 
velopment, economic and manpower development, and popu- 
lation and income goals for the city. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The Community Development Department is responsible 
for the administration and coordination of new programs, 
including the East Boston Neighborhood Development Pro- 
gram and all subsequent NDPs, for special projects such as 
the proposed Project Rehab, and for activities with respect 
to the Model Cities program and Infill Housing. It also serves 
as a liaison with the Mayor’s Office of Public Service (OPS) 
and its “little city halls.” 

In addition, the department staff works with District 
Planning and OPS staff on neighborhood planning efforts. 
With the passage by the Congress of community development 
guidelines, the department will further assist neighborhoods 
in establishing their physical development and social service 
priorities and will participate in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of programs designed to meet those needs. 


URBAN DESIGN 


The Urban Design Department is composed of architects 
and landscape architects who are concerned with the design 
aspects of planning and redevelopment in the city. The de- 
partment guides the development of the physical environ- 
ment of the city and the way it shapes how people deal with, 
perceive and respond to the city that surrounds them. When 
the process is successful, the city becomes comprehensible 
and enjoyable to those who live, visit, and work in it. 

Toward this end, the Urban Design staff is formulating 
a set of guidelines intended to direct the quality of the phys- 
ical growth of the city that accompanies economic and social 
change — to balance this growth and change with the need 
to conserve Boston's special character, and to clarify the 
issues involved in making the urban environment more livable. 


The department is also heavily involved in several overall 
planning efforts in the central area and neighborhoods of 
Boston. 

A more traditional role of the Urban Design Department 
is administration of the Design Review Process, the evaluation 
of design proposals submitted by a redeveloper’s architect for 
a parcel within an urban renewal project. This involves a 
continuing dialogue — within a formal review procedure — 
between the staff architect assigned to each renewal project 
and the redeveloper’s architect to ensure that the proposal 
satisfies the design objectives and development controls set 
forth in the Developer's Kit that is prepared by the staff for 
each available parcel. The parcel on which redevelopment will 
take place is not sold to the developer until final design 
approval of the project is given. 

Applications for 121A developments, Planned Develop- 
ment Areas, and all petitions to the Board of Appeal are re- 
viewed by Urban Design staff as well. Critical design issues 
are referred to a nine-member panel of Boston architects 
known as the Design Advisory Committee. 

Urban Design also provides architectural, landscape and 
rehabilitation services to city agencies and to other BRA 
departments. Assistance has been given to the Parks and 
Recreation Department in the design and development of 
recreational spaces and facilities, and to the Public Works 
Department and BRA Engineering staff on matters of street 
lighting, tree planting and street realignment. Rehabilitation 
assistance is given to site office staff in the design aspects of 
both private and Federally financed rehabilitation. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


The Housing Construction staff acts as liaison between 
private developers and Federal and state agencies concerned 
with housing, assisting developers in the numerous and com- 
plex legal matters involved in residential development. 

Housing programs in Federally funded urban renewal 
areas are handled by the Renewal Assistance Administration 
(RAA) and Federal Housing Administration (FHA), both 
part of HUD. 

RAA, along with making loans and grants to local renewal 
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agencies to pay for activities such as land acquisition and 
site preparation and administrative costs, in some cases fi- 
nances actual construction and rehabilitation. The FHA in- 
suring office of HUD insures or subsidizes (sometimes both) 
the mortgages of private developers of housing. It imposes 
both financing and design requirements that must be satisfied 
before it will insure or subsidize a housing development. 


Federal Housing Programs 
SECTIONS 236 AND 221(d)(3) 


Section 236, established by the Housing Act of 1968, has 
been one of the mainstays of low and moderate income 
housing since its inception. It superceded Section 221(d)(3), 
created by the Housing Act of 1961, a similar program that 
resulted in a slightly higher interest rate. (See below.) Both 
programs offer to a non-profit, limited dividend or coopera- 
tive developer a 40-year mortgage for new construction or 
rehabilitation at below market interest rates, allowing owners 
to charge lower rentals than they would have to normally. 
The mortgage is also insured by FHA, whose guarantee makes 
the mortgage more attractive to the bank or other lending 
institution from which the developer wishes to borrow money. 

The main difference between 236 and 221(d)(3) is in the 
means by which interest payments are reduced. Section 236 
provides periodic payments to the mortgagee (e.g. bank) 
financing the housing in order to reduce the mortgagor's 
(developer’s) interest costs on the long-term loan. The effect 
is to lower the interest rate to one percent. In the Section 
221(d)(3) program, a private lending institution is not in- 
volved. Instead, the permanent 40-year mortgage for a devel- 
opment is purchased by the Government National Mortgage 
Association (known as ‘Ginnie Mae’’), a branch of HUD, 
under its special assistance program. The Housing Act of 1965 
established a three percent maximum interest rate that Ginnie 
Mae could receive from the housing developer. 

FHA places limits on maximum and minimum tenant in- 
come, rents, and construction costs in both programs. 


DE CHION2220 
The Section 220 program is a mortgage insurance program 


for new construction or rehabilitation in renewal or code 
enforcement areas, with no interest subsidy involved. The 
FHA’s insurance guarantee, as in the other programs, enables 
the developer to borrow money at more advantageous terms. 
Section 220 mortgages for new construction extend for 35 
years. The interest rate is the FHA market rate plus one-half 
percent insurance premium. Rehabilitation mortgages are 
available at the same interest rate for 30 years for one and two 
dwelling unit structures, and 40 years for larger buildings. 
There are no income limits imposed for residents of Section 
220 developments. 


TURNKEY HOUSING 


The Turnkey housing program, administered by the Hous- 
ing Assistance Administration (HAA), another branch of 
HUD, permits local housing authorities to enter into agree- 
ments with private developments for the purchase of new or 
rehabilitated housing units for use as low-rent public housing 
for families, individuals, or senior citizens. The program was 
designed to reduce. the time, effort, and expenditures en- 
tailed in the traditional methods of developing public housing 
units. 

Although it is the Boston Housing Authority (BHA) that 
contracts with developers for construction of the housing, 
the BRA sometimes becomes involved through its function as 
renewal agency, in which it acquires and prepares for con- 
struction the land on which Turnkey housing could be built. 
The St. Botolph Street urban renewal project is an example 
of BRA-BHA cooperation in a Turnkey project; East Boston’s 
Sumner Street NDP will be a similar development. In Charles- 
town, 96 apartments for senior citizens are under construc- 
tion on urban renewal parcels through the Turnkey program; 
the BHA switched to the Turnkey approach after traditional 
public housing programs proved unsuccessful. 


LEASED HOUSING 


The rents charged in developments financed under low and 
moderate-income housing programs such as Section 236 or 
221(d)(3) are still beyond the reach of many low-income 
families. A certain number of apartments in each 236 or 
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221(d)(3) development, however, are made available to low- 
income families or the elderly through leased housing. Gen- 
erally, the Boston Housing Authority (BHA) leases an 
apartment from the private owner at the normal rental and 
subleases it to a low-income tenant at a price he can afford 
to pay (not more than 25% of his adjusted monthly income). 
The Housing Assistance Administration of HUD, through 
annual payments to the BHA, makes up the difference be- 
tween the two rents. Tenants eligible for regular BHA public 
housing projects are eligible for leased housing. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT 


Intended to achieve the same goal as leased housing, name- 
ly standard housing for low-income families, rent supplements 
involve a leasing agreement between low-income tenant and 
owner, with the FHA branch of HUD making direct payments 
to the housing owner, which must be a non-profit, cooperative 
or limited dividend corporation. Again, the payments make 
up the difference between the market-rate rent and what the 
tenant is able to pay, computed at no more than 25 percent 
of the tenant’s monthly income. Tenants eligible for Federally 
aided public housing are eligible for rent supplementation. 


Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency 


The Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency (MHFA) is an 
independent branch of the state Department of Community 
Affairs. It is authorized to make construction and long-term 
mortgage loans at below-market interest rates to finance the 
construction and rehabilitation of low and moderate income 
rental housing. Loans may be made to both profit and non- 
profit developers for financing of multi-family housing proj- 
ects. 

Several housing developments in Boston’s renewal areas 
have recently been financed through a combination of FHA 
and MHFA programs. MHFA provides the construction loan 
and the Federal 236 program provides the 40-year mortgage 
insurance and subsidy with financing through conventional 
sources. MHFA stipulates that 25 percent of the units in any 
development for which it provides financing must be made 
available to low-income tenants. 


HOUSING REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation of existing structures is a vital factor in 
expanding the housing stock in the city. It has been under- 
taken by owner-occupants, absentee owners, and community 
groups wishing to provide low-income housing within the 
existing fabric of a neighborhood. 

The Rehabilitation Section maintains a staff of specialists 
in construction, cost estimating, financing, design, and inspec- 
tions, and provides property owners in urban renewal areas 
with a free consulting service for all phases of rehabilitation. 

The Rehabilitation staff is also responsible for building 
condition surveys in potential renewal areas, provides surveys 
and technical assistance to the Family Relocation Depart- 
ment, and prepares necessary documents for the disposition 
of BRA-acquired properties to developers for the purpose of 
rehabilitation. 


Rehabilitation Programs 


Rehabilitation financing for low and moderate-income 
homeowners is often possible through loans and grants, or a 
combination of both, provided by HUD’s Renewal Assistance 
Administration, for which the BRA handles applications for 
the homeowner. 

A Section 115 Direct Rehabilitation Grant of up to $3500 
is available to eligible owner-occupants of one-to-four family 
dwellings. In order to qualify, the owner’s annual income 
must be less than $3000. If his income exceeds this amount 
per year, the owner is eligible if he is spending more than 
one-fourth of his income for housing expenses. 

Section 312 Direct Rehabilitation Loans of up to $17,400 
per dwelling unit are also available from RAA and are also 
processed by the BRA. The loan carries a below-market in- 
terest rate of three percent for up to 20 years. In some cases, 
eligible property owners of one-to-four unit structures may 
simultaneously refinance their existing property debt at the 
three percent interest level. 

Other property owners have financed rehabilitation through 
FHA Section 220, Veterans Administration, and other con- 
ventional loan programs. Large-scale rehabilitation of multi- 
unit properties undertaken by community and non-profit 
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Organizations and by tenant groups have been financed 
through FHA Section 221(d)(3) and 236 programs and 
through MHFA. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The shift in Boston’s economy from manufacturing to 
high-grade service activities has gone hand in hand with the 
office boom that saw construction of 7 million square feet of 
office space (a net increase of 40 percent) and 55,000 new 
service jobs added to the city over the past 10 years, with 
another 12 million square feet planned or under construction 
In mid-1972. Starting with the Prudential Center and the State 
Street Bank, continuing through construction of the office 
buildings in Government Center — the New England Mer- 
chants National Bank, Center Plaza, and the nearby Boston 
Company and Employers buildings — and the numerous 
towers in the financial district — the First National Bank, 
Keystone, Blue Cross/Blue Shield and Federal Reserve Bank 
buildings (the last three in the early stages of construction) 
— out to the John Hancock tower in Back Bay, new office 
space is burgeoning. 

Office structures to be built on urban renewal parcels go 
through the same review as housing, and the office towers 
constructed on privately owned land must also be reviewed 
and approved by the BRA if they make application as Chap- 
ter 121A developments or apply for zoning variances or for 
special zoning designations. 

While still encouraging construction of individual office 
towers, the BRA as the city’s planning agency has become 
increasingly involved in area planning in the commercial 
sections of the city. Included are both large-scale develop- 
ments on land already owned by private development inter- 
ests and developments within the original Central Business 
District renewal project, which was not approved or funded 
by the Federal government but where the BRA owns some 
properties through Early Land Acquisition. 

South Station, one of the mini projects carved from the 
original CBD project, is an 82-acre renewal area that was 
funded by the Federal government in 1971. Planning is 
underway for a Transportation Center, with terminal facilities 


for rail, rapid transit and interstate bus lines, a hotel, office — 


facilities, retail and parking, plus a major office tower in 
Dewey Square, street improvements, and a moving sidewalk 
up Summer Street to the retail area. 

South Boston adjoins the South Station area, separated 
from it by the Fort Point Channel. In recent months, interest 
— and land acquisition — by private development groups has 
led to the formation by the BRA of a Planning Group and 
Development Team, composed of both private and public 
interests, to undertake a broad-based and coordinated plan- 
ning effort for the Fort Point Channel area. 

Growing out of the Fort Point Channel study is the Region- 
al Core Planning Group, which is surveying and evaluating 
conditions, needs and problems of the core area, which in- 
cludes not only the Central Business District but also Back 
Bay, South Boston, Charlestown and East Boston as they 
relate to the downtown. The purpose is to formulate an 
overall development policy for these complex and vital areas 
of Boston. 

Park Plaza, also part of the original Central Business Dis- 
trict project, is a privately financed development proposed 
for a 35-acre area bounded by Arlington, Boylston and 
Stuart-Kneeland streets and Chinatown. The area now in- 
cludes both Park Square, present location of the terminals 
of many interstate bus lines, and Boston’s so-called ‘‘combat 
zone,’’ an area of bars, adult movie theaters and other night- 
time entertainment, a number of restaurants and several 
legitimate theaters. 

The proposal stipulates that private developers will bear 
the cost of land acquisition, relocation and demolition, ac- 
tivities normally paid for by Federal renewal funds, with the 
city paying only for the relocation of streets and utilities. 
The development plan calls for luxury and low income hous- 
ing, hotels, retail, office and parking uses. 


Boston 200 


Boston 200, the city’s observance of the nation’s Bicenten- 
nial, to begin in 1975, will focus on environmental improve- 
ments, with emphasis given to restoration of parks and 
Open space and to general upgrading of Boston’s many his- 
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toric sites. Boston 200 also proposes to make the city itself 
the exhibit, taking advantages of its resources — cultural, 
educational and historic — and creating ‘‘Progress Paths”’ for 
a variety of subjects, which would provide an inventory of 
places, people, events and ideas that document the past and 
present resources of the city. 

The BRA, as the city’s planning agency, is responsible for 
environmental improvements, transportation, and general ad- 
ministration, coordinated through the Department of Non- 
Residential Development, with other departmental involve- 
ment. The Mayor's Office of Cultural Affairs will oversee 
programs and events, and the city’s recently established 
Economic Development and Industrial Commission ts to 
supervise tourism development. 


FAMILY RELOCATION 


All families and individuals displaced from their homes by 
governmental action, be it urban renewal, highway construc- 
tion, new schools or parks, are legally entitled to financial 
benefits and assistance in finding a new place to live. The 
BRA Family Relocation Department provides this vital ser- 
vice in Boston’s renewal projects, and also provides services 
to persons displaced by other governmental action through 
contracts with agencies, including the Model City Program and 
the state Department of Public Works. 

Relocation services include help in all aspects of finding a 
new home: locating housing and assuring its standard condi- 
tion, filing of applications, securing of rental subsidy, assis- 
tance with home purchase and securing of mortgage financ- 
ing, and moving arrangements, as well as assistance with other 
problems that may impede successful relocation. To achieve 
this, families and individuals to be displaced are visited in their 
homes by an assigned relocation worker who then follows the 
family throughout the relocation process until the family is 
satisfactorily rehoused and all payment benefits have been 
secured. 

The relocation worker is responsible for conveying infor- 
mation; developing with the client a relocation plan that 
meets needs and preferences, and is within 25% of income; 
and for working with the family until rehousing is achieved. 


In addition, assistance is provided for other problems such as 
ill health, inadequate income, unemployment, educational 
needs, and family problems, whenever necessary through re- 
ferral to the appropriate helping agency. Follow-up is done to 
assure that services are provided. 

Relocation payments for families and individuals displaced 
from Federally assisted areas have been greatly increased by 
the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real Property Acquli- 
sition Policies Act of 1970. Authorized by the act are moving 
payments in the amount of the actual cost of moving (within 
a 50-mile radius); or, at the option of the client, a fixed pay- 
ment and dislocation allowance in an amount not to exceed 
$500. In addition, displaced tenants are eligible for a Re- 
placement Housing Payment for Tenants and Certain Others 
(RHPTCO), not to exceed $4,000 over a four-year period to 
assist in the rental of comparable standard housing. In the 
event a tenant purchases and occupies standard housing, an 
RHPTCO of $2,000 is available for use as a down payment 
on the new home, with a maximum possible payment of 
$4,000, if the client is able to match any amount over $2,000 
with an equal amount of savings. 

Displaced owner-occupants are eligible to receive a Replace 
ment Housing Payment for Owners up to a maximum of 
$15,000 to assist in purchasing and occupying comparable 
standard replacement housing. The actual amount of the 
Replacement Housing Payment for Owners is largely deter- 
mined by the difference between the acquisition price re- 
ceived for the acquired property and the average sales price 
of comparable standard replacement housing. 

Families and individuals displaced on or after January 2, 
1971, are eligible for these increased benefits. 


BUSINESS RELOCATION 


Businesses as well as households displaced by governmental 
action are entitled to benefits and assistance, which are pro- 
vided by the Business Relocation Department. The staff 
assists businesses in locating new quarters, helps them to 
obtain financial assistance (including long-term, low-interest 
loans from the Small Business Administration), and adminis- 
ters Federal relocation payments for moving expenses and 
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for direct losses of personal property. 

A Business Relocation office is established in each renewal 
project, and the Relocation Specialists on the staff are 
assigned a workload of businesses to be relocated. They main- 
tain a working relationship with each businessman through- 
out the relocation process, from the initial survey of needs, 
through the move, to submission of claims for payment, 
providing counsel and guidance in real estate matters and 
serving as liaison with the BRA and other governmental 
agencies. 

Acting as the relocation agency for all HUD assistance 
programs, and also for other governmental programs in the 
city requiring business relocation activities, the department 
controls and coordinates all relocation schedules to optimize 
the provision of services to all relocatees. 


ENGINEERING 


The Engineering Department staff administers land clear- 
ance, street improvement, demolition and construction con- 
tracts and schedules in the renewal projects, and provides 
each of the projects with the technical skills needed to ex- 
pedite construction. An engineer assigned to each project 
supervises the engineering aspects of the overall renewal plan 
and also of the individual redevelopment parcels. He also acts 
as liaison between the BRA, other city departments, state 
agencies, and the public utility companies in matters such as 
street realignment, utility relocation, and street lighting, and 
he reviews the work of each developer’s consultant engineer- 
ing firm. 


REAL ESTATE 


The Real Estate Department handles all aspects of land 
acquisition. It is responsible for inspection of properties 
scheduled for acquisition, appraisals to determine fair market 
value for properties, and negotiations with owners and their 
lawyers to settle on a sales price. (The BRA may take proper- 
ty by eminent domain, but must pay the ‘‘fair market value’ 
for the property as determined by outside appraisals and 
approved by HUD. A property owner has recourse to the 


courts if he is not satisfied with the price offered.) The 
Real Estate Department also determines rentals for the in- 
terim use of commercial properties and negotiates with 
tenants regarding rentals, recommending rental adjustments 
in hardship cases. 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


The Property Management Department is responsible for 
the maintenance and management of buildings that the BRA 
has acquired until they are scheduled for rehabilitation or 
demolition in accordance with the urban renewal plan for 
the project. Frequent inspection of all BRA-owned properties 
ensures the elimination of conditions that might be hazardous 
or detrimental to the surrounding area. 

A property owner may request early acquisition of a 
property scheduled for future acquisition if he can show that 
a hardship exists. In this instance, and in others, if the struc- 
ture still houses tenants and is in standard condition, the 
BRA will in most cases allow the tenants to remain in the 
building until it is needed. Property Management staff con- 
tinues any regular maintenance that was provided by the 
former owner. 
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